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A LETTER 


MR. MILES. 


—— * * 


P your anxiety to receive the compliments in- 
tended for you in this Letter, ſhould not hurry 
you over the motto in the title-page, you will find, 
on a compariſon of it with your conſcience, that I ſet 
out with no intention of flattering you. You will 
therefore be the better prepared to receive at my 
hands ſame wholeſome truths, which, however un- 
palatable, even dreadful, they may be, to one lately 
taken with the Gallic hydrophGbia, you will at leaft 
affect to ſwallow, from a ſenſe of the reſpect due to 
a medicine of ſuch general repute and eſtabliſhed 
| reputation. I grant, Sir, that uſhering it to your 
view in its undiſguiſed ſhape, may appear rather 
uncourtly, if not unſkilful; but I chuſe rather to 
hazard that cenſure, than incur the danger of miſ- 
take: a faſhionable diſguiſe might occaſion it to 
be mixed with ſome of a very oppoſite nature, of 
which you 9 ſuch a copious magazine ready 
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made up and gilt for the uſe of your fellow /- citi- 
ens; and you might hereafter lay to my charge 
Mur own error, and ſay, that under pretence of 
giving you medicine, I had „ adminiſtered 
a corroſive Pn. 


A A man, Sir, who has had the hardihood, in the 
face of mankind, to throw down the gauntlet to 
Mr. Burke, may deem it arrogance in a perſon of 
4 humble pretenſions to pick up the gage: but it is 
not every thing that bears the ſemblance of raſh- 
neſs which can be deemed valour; nor every mor- 
| tification which vanity" incurs, that can. be conſi- 
dered as the fruits of arrogance. The ſtupid boy, 
Who flouriſhes a twig, in token of menace, at a troop 
| _ of horſe marching. through, the. ſtreets, and the 
} perſon who, with your abject rank, worſe fame, 
and mediocre talents, reviles a Prince, or aſſaults 
'S ſuch a man as Mr. Burke, have equal claims to the 
3 reputation of ſpirit. It is only where powers are 
nearly balanced, a generous and true courage can 
be exhibited ; to attack thoſe who muſt deſpiſe, or 
thoſe who are unable to reſiſt us, is alike an act of 
cowardice. Pride, too, is 4 never-abſent concomi- 
tant of courage, whether perſonal or intellectual: 
and he muſt have little pride who, ſecing the deter- 
mined contempt with which that great man looks 
An __ tho minim curs Wok have ſo long bayed 
- gs 55 e ee, 
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him, would ſubject himſelf, by an injadicions at 
tack, to the ſame mortification. x 
Looking to the ihaation of Mr. Burke, one 1s at 
a loſs to find, in the whole range of imagination, 
any adequate cauſe for waging war againſt him at 
this time. Once, ere the refined feelings, the 
nice honour, the exquifite compunctions which 
erected a court of preventive juſtice in moſt men's 
boſoms, were vitrified or diſſipated by the fire of 
modern philoſophy, any one preſuming to call him- 
ſelf a man, would have been aſhamed, even with 
the ſpur of perſonal injury to prick him on, to have 
aſſaulted a man of ſeventy years, venerable for ta- 
lents—yenerable for virtues—and rendered, in the 
eye of true manhood, ſtill more venerable by af- 
flictions, ſuch as few have ever undergone, and 
fewer ſtill were ever able to endure with fortitude. 
To his ſcourge, and, I had almoſt ſaid their own 
conſciences, I leave the noble. perſons who firſt 
broke in on the melancholy indulgence of his 
woes, fince he has condeſcended to notice them. 
You, Sir, who move in ſo inferior an orbit, muſt 
content yourſelf with the honour of a more hum- 
ble antagoniſt... You need not look for the com- 
fort. of one hoſtile glance from Mr. Burke ; you 
muſt content yourſelf with little better fame than 
you deſerve. * to be talked of—no matter bow. 
B2 be | 
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be your aim, you ſhall not want, in the attainment 
of your object, ſuch help as I can afford you. 


In another point of view, Mr. Burke might ths 
reaſonably hoped 10 be left to repoſe. From gentle- 


men preſuming to a knowledge of letters, he might 


have looked for an exemption from inſult ; for to 
know letters, is to love them ; and to love them, 
is to love and venerate thoſe who have rendered 


themſelves eminent for enereaſing the ſtock of 
learning. That living ſupplement of ſcience—that 


abridgment of all thoſe various branches of learn- 
ing and talent, any one of which renders other 
men fignal, might ſurely be permitted, at this time 
of day, to paſs unmoleſted, even by thoſe who 


wanted the candor, the feeling, or the genius, to 


pay him homage. Unfortunately, however, eyery ] 


man who attempts to figure as a gentleman, or an 


orator, is not a man of learning; nor is every peer 
a Mecznas. And it is among orators and peers 
Mr. Burke has found his moſt forward enemies, 


A third motive to hope for exemption from the 
malice of party, was his retreat. He had no lon- 
ger the power to hurt them. To a Britiſh boſom 


mat one ſentence would once have been enough. 
But the French philoſophy of nature has'conyerted 
too many of us into ſavages ; and ſome are fonder 


of 
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of ſealping a dead enemy, or following his defenee- 
leſs family, to murder them in their wigwam, than 
of meeting him in full vigour face to face. 


1 haye ftated thoſe as reaſons why men of worth 
men of Jetters—men of feeling—and, as ſup- 
poſed men of worth, letters, and feeling, peers 
ſhopld not have broken in, with the malignity of 
party, on Mr. Burke. I do not mean to extend it | 
to you—T do not mean to extend it to others of 
his adverſaries—I do not mean to extend it to any 
who, on the one hand are peeviſh, from being dif- 
appointed of the rewards they once propoſed to 
reap, from writing in defence of the war; or on 
the other, to thoſe who are rendered malignant by 
the utter extinction of all their hopes from a revo- 
lution. The cauſe is different—the effect is the | 
ſame ; and between the rancour of a turn-coat_ 
pamphleteer, and the rage of a diſappointed Jaco- 
bin, there is little or no difference : their hatred of 
Mr.. Burke is alike accountable for 1 in n reaſon, and | 
AE ME tq him. 


I will. not weary e with arguing upon the 
juſtice or poliey of the war. That is a ground 
over which you yourſelf have gone a thouſand 
times in the beſt manner you could; and I am ſorry 
that your opinion and that of the Miniſter, on the 
aa of your. talents, did not meet ; it might have 
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| fecured your aſſiſtance to the cauſe you now con- 


demn, and ſaved me the mortification of addreſ- 
fing you. The ſubject, however, is now at reſt : 

its perturbed ſpirit has been laid in a thouſand 
ſhapes by the Parliament and the People :—peace 


to its manes e have no ſears either from itſelf 
or its flue, | 


The queſtion of conſideration is, why Mr. Burke 


| ſhould be conſidered as an object of unlimited, end- 


leſs obloquy—why, filled with all learning, bleſſed 
above all moderns with genius, devoting a long 
life, with that learning and genius, excluſively to 
the ſervice of his country—and, having rendered 
as much real ſervice to his country as any other man 
exiſting :—filling up in the public eye his fitua- 
tion with dignity, and in domeſtic life the bleſſing 


of all about him unequalled, in diſcharge of the 


various connections of father, huſband, brother, 


friend, he ſhould yet be found, at an age when 


other men are gone to reſt, the but of meagre diſ- 
content, the object of vulgar calumny ? To pro- 
dace effects ſo very ſtrong there muſt be adequate 
cauſes. The ſolution of this queſtion, however, is 
very eaſy; and you, Mr. Miles, can reſolve it as 


well as any one. You can ſay why his Letter on 


the provoking attack of the Duke of Bedford cuts 
2 certain deſcription of people ſo decp; why their 
rage is greater even than it was when he moſt oh-. 

ſtructed 
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ſtructed their plans; why they are more clamor- 
ous at this letter of 80 pages, than they were at 
that great and unparalleled work 6 r on 
the French Revolution.” | 

| . 

Thou gh 1 ald w i you to poiſe by this walk 
meant Lettcr, I am far from expecting it. Mey 
who are accuſtomed to act purely upon ſtrict mo- 
ral principle may change, if the principle be ſhewn 
to be erronedus ; but for thoſe who wave about 
and change ſides as beſt ſuits the needy condeni- 

ence of their purſes; in ſhort, for thoſe who act 
on no principle but avarice and malignity, there 
is no cure but the golden elixir + and as you ſet too ' 
high a price upon your wares; and have carried 
them hawking abroad to other cuſtomers, I fear you 
muſt either i ſink with the fide you have adopted; 
or leave your opinion to find its own natural level. 
I therefore' confeſs it is rather 44 you than to you 
I write. To the Public, (by which I mean the few 
who will read your Letter and this) it is that I 
really and ſeriouſly addreſs myſelf. For this rea- 
ſon I muſt be circumſtantial to a degree which, if 
I was addrefling only you. twho are iu the ſecret, 
would be uſeleſs and prolix. For I am afraid there i! 
are many, very many well-meaning people, who 4 
puzzled by the ambiguity of words, and blinded - 
by the ſplendor of deluſive plans and ſyſtems, dreſt 
out in the gaudy apparel of meretricious us cloquence, | 
have 
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learn of the frauds practiſed upon the public opi- 
nion. A little, plain tale, in plain language, un- 


| * and putting you and — 
eee 


{elf diſclaim the meanneſs and the arrogance of 


' cuſtom for the inferior. retainers of literature to 
ilch to themſelves a ſhare of the. honeſt fame of 


- praiſing them. Such meanneſs I deteſt ; and for 


wanted ſupport) would be arrogance to the full as 
chimerical as that of you, Mr. Miles, in hoping to 
wound him with your pigmy ſhafts, It will en- 
title me too to ſome credit for candor, that I de- 
clare I never in my life ſpoke to, or was ſpoken to 
by Mr. Burke, nor does he, I believe, ſo much as 


_ ps to mention me to him. What | ſay is dictated 


ration of his talents, by unmixed reverence for his 
"2 e and by that ſympathetic . which 
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have yet, aſter all tliat has been rtl much to 


obſcured by the © horrible epithet” of revolution- 
ary gabble, may perhaps have its ſhare in ſuſtaining 


And here, once for all, let me in juſtice to my- 


preſpming to prop Mr. Burke. It is too much the 


SCE TW Pl oe 


ſuperior cotemporary authors, by extravagantly 


me to think of propping ſuch a man (ſuppoſing he 
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know my name, nor is there any one perſon exiſt- 
ing, that L know of, ſo acquainted with both of us 
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by pure zeal for what I think truth, by great admi- 


; | every 
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every manly Keart muſt feel for reverend age over- 
U yr calamity. 


| 
1 
| 
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The French 8 ol ution commenced in a ſkin 
which carried appearances ſo flattering to the feel- 
ings of mankind in general, that all ranks and de- 
ſcriptions of people (thoſe who were immediately 
affected by it, excepted) looked to it with pleaſure 
and hopes : it promiſed to better the condition of 
twenty-ſeven millions of people, to give a new 
ſpring to the human mind, and to elevate Man 
above that ſtate which the ſuppoſed prejudices of 
centuries had preſcribed as the higheſt ſummit of 
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- his exaltation. The wiſeſt and beſt men in Eu- 
a rope, who have ſince had melancholy cauſe for 
; BY changing their opinion, were won into moſt rap- 
: 1 | turous admiration by its alluring ſmiles ; and the 
: 3 great maſs of every country hailed it as the dawn 
4 = of univerſal enfranchiſement. To one, and only 
" one, it belonged. to ſee what lurked behind this 
4 | bewitching phantaſm. From the very outſet Mr. 
8 Burke, with an intuition almoſt divine, foreſaw 
x the miſchiefs that were likely to follow it: his te- 
2 | leſcopic eye pierced through the finel y., painted: 
4 clouds which ſkirted the political horizon, and ſaw 
4 the“ dire Ecnephia” of revolution, with all its tem- 
4 peſts and terrors brooding behind them. Soon, as 
15 he foretold, the gentle breeze of 1 reform freſhened 


to a gale, and ſome who fcoffed at his predictions, : 
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began to grow converts to his opmion. It was | 
not, however, till the ſtorm began, that he openly | 


acted on that opinion, and abandoned a party, 
the leader of which (Mr. Fox) would not allow him- 


felf to be convinced, that it was time for England to 
clear ſhip, and prepare for encountering the hur- 


ricane to which this great man foreſaw the ſtorm 
would ſhortly fwell ; or, ſpeaking leſs figuratively, 
to take ſuch meaſures as would ſecure England, 
and, if poſſible, the other countries. of Europe, 
from thoſe horrors and miſeries which his ſagacity 
anticipated, which have fince come to paſs, and 


the recital of which have wrung the hearts of every 


man in England, not a Jacobin. 


It is not to be wondered at that a Revolution, 


which, wherever it went, agitated the human 


mind, ſo far as to create a kind of ſub-revolution 


in the opinions and diſpoſitions of mankind, ſhould 


have reached the balance of our political power 


here, and broken the union of party. But a phe- 


nomenon, which ſtruck every one with amaze- 


ment, was the ſeparation of Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Fox. They had for twenty-ſeven years been in 
the habits of intimacy ; and their friendſhip ſeem- 
ed to be of that kind which no common circum- 
ſtance could extinguiſh. Mr. Fox might, ihdeed, 


Te the pupil of Mr. Burke) for, by his oon 
confeffion, he owed more to his inſtruction than 


to all he had ever collected from books, from men, 
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11 
and from his own obſervations on both. No man 
ranks higher for natural talents than Mr. Fox: but, 
on this occaſion, he ſeemed to have been divorced 
from his ufual ſagacity. In vain Mr. Burke 
pointed out to him the ruin that menaced the 
country from the contiguity of the fire which over- 
ſpread France, ſome ſparks of which were falling 
= in our very ſtreets. Mr. Fox could not or would 
not ſee them; and Mr. Burke, ſacrificing the 
deareft friendſhip of his life to the ſecurity of his 
country, abandoned the party, and joined Mr: 
Pitt, who had already began to adopt meaſures of 
preventive policy agamſt the French infection. On 
the defection of Mr. Burke, the party erumbled 
into pieces. Mr. Windham and other reſpectable 
Members, preferring public ſafety to private am- 
bition, and wiſely conſidering, that in ſtruggling 
who ſhould hold the reins of Government, they 
might let the fiend of Jacobiniſm in, who would 
leave them no Government to hold, came over 
and left ſcarcely Members enou * to * one e of 
the N benches. - | 
While this was going + Ralwndd * the French 
Blood-bud (to uſe! the words of Mr. Burke) was 
ripening.” '---The overthrow. of the Throne the 
annihilation of the Nobility---the ſuppreſſion of 
the Clergy---the confiſcation of property, threw 
the Goverament into the hands of a ae band 
9 2 of 
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of Legiſlators, compoſed of men reſembling, in 


ſo many points, our moſt active Engliſh Jacobins 
of the preſent day, that it is not at all ſtraining 
preſumption to infer, that if the latter got into 


power, they would in all things act like their pro- 


totypes. Under them, France. bled through many 
millions of veins. The property of every man 


was ſeized and confiſcated to their uſe; the goods 


of the manufacturer and merchant ; the caſh of 
the banker; the acres of the land-holder ;. and 
the hard- earned grain of the farmer and poor cot- 
tager were, with indiſcriminate rigour of exaction, 
wrung from their hands; and when impelled by 
famine, they followed their 2, and with tears be- 


ſought a ſmall portion of it to ſuſtain their exiſ- 
tence, a charge of the indefinite crime of inciviſm 
was their anſwer, and they were either hurried off 


to the army in a ſpirt of affected mercy, or brought 


before the Revolutionary Tribunal, who more 


e coded . ne with a guillotine. 


The foil of France was not more -colific | in 
Legiſlators of the above - mentioned claſs, than 
that of England : the trade of printing is carried 


. here to ſuch an extent, and indeed the market 


fo overfiocked with books of one kind or other, 
that a torrent of letters may be ſaid to have in ſome 
degree deluged the country, not only filling the 


: 8 ak currents with a an ample tide, but trick: 


ling 
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ling in ten thouſand. baſtard ſtreams on this ſids 
and on that, enabling every booby to wet his lips, 
and boaſt of his attainments. This with the vaſt 
circulation of newſpapers Which fly about in mil- 
lions, has one way. or other generated a. claſs of 
Heteroclite beings, of non-deſcripts, the moſt 
- contemptible, and yet, without watching, the 
moſt miſchieyous that eyer were foſtered in the 
boſom of a ſtate---a ſet of ſuperficial diſputants, 
with too much learning to be content with their 
natural level, and too little for the enlargement 


nity attendant c on . nn all the ruffian 
ſerocity that waits an ſtrength; petulant as low 
life and half- learning gan; make them, and filled 
with all the baſe and vulgar propenſities engen- 
dered by malignity or want; diſcontented with 
themſelves, angry with the mid, ſullen, eun- 
ning, and moroſe, their hearts torn with the 
inceſſant ſtryggles of malevolence and cation 
their diſcourſe; a Harlequin's jacket made up with 
ſhreds and patches, of itſdlehce, vanity, folly, | 
and profaneneſs. When congregated | together, | 
and confidence opens the | ſluices of the heart, then 
they 1 ſhew themſely Then, the ſnake. of Revo- 
lution gliſtens in 1 terror ; the bolt of 
caution is drawn, and the ſoul iflues ſorth at every 
portal; they laugh loud; they prate of letters 
and books, and mind, and nenen, and learning, 
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heaven helpthe while; they gabble about the Rights 


of Man, about great Lords having coaches white 
à thouſand poor want meal, and much more of 


that green ſhallow ſtuff, which mantles on the fur- 


ſace of weak, polluted minds. Hence they pro- 
ceed to the remedy of evils; canvaſs the juſtice 
and expediency of affaſſination ; and then they 


run on from ftep to ſtep, till the greateſt of crimes 
is decided to be a virtue of the firſt neceffity. 


Then the terrors of blood adopt new horrors from 


their ghaſtly joy; all the foft foundings of the 
human face divine uncurrate into right lines, and 


_ caft themſelves into. equilateral triangles ot mer- 


riment, malice, and murder —greatneſs * worth 
— fury. er e | 
--Therfites only clamour'd'in the throng, e 
Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue; 
Aid by no ſhame - by no reſpect controul'd, 
In ſcandal buſy—in'reproaches bold; 
With witty malice ſtudious to de fame, 
Scars all his. jey —and laughter all his aim. 
85 But chief he glory'd with licentious ſtile 
AS To laſh the Great, and Monarchs to revile ; 
His figure ſuch as might his ſoul proclaim, 
One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame; 
© His mountain ſhoulders half his breaſt o 'erſpread, 
> Thin hairs beſtrew'd his long, miſhapen head; 


| #4; Spleen to mankind, his envious heart poſſeſt, 


And mych he hated all- but moſt the beſt ; 
Ulyſſes or Achilles, ſtill his theme, 
But royal ſcandal his — Re 
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No ſooner had the Jacobins in ö Paris * 


the advantages they gained by power, and the en- 
viable portraits of Marat and Robeſpierre reached 
eur revolutionary gentry here, than each individual 
ſwelled with hope of power of the ſame ſort, and 


the doughty pride of uſurpation gliſtened in every 
ſcowling eye. Already they indulged themſelves 


in the anticipated poſſeſſion of all thoſe honef and 
virtuous. natural enjoyments, which a total annihila- 


tion of law; and the ſtrong arm of uſurped power, 


= could afford them—already they had ſhaved with 
5 the national razor * the whole ariſtocracy ; that is 


to ſay, every man of rank, every man of virtue, 


and every man who had a ſhilling and refuſed to 


deliver it up.—Already they had their fideboardg 


covered with the fineſt plate, and their doxies* 
fingers with the moſt precious jewels from Charing 


Croſs to the Exchange.—Already they had the 
farmers bringing in their corn to the national ſtore, 
to receive aſſignats in return —aſſignats never to 
be paid off. Already had every little Citizen Le- 
giſlator. filled his ſeraglio with the moſt lovely, 
and becauſe the' greater the virtue the greater the 


triumph, the moſt virtuous daughters of murdered | 


Ariſtocrats. Already had ſo many imaginary roſ- 


trums and guillotines been made, as all the car- 
| RAT in en W not bone finiſhed from 
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that time to this: wheai (not without the counſel 
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and inſtigation of Mr. Burke) the King called the 
Parliament, the Members, to a man, filled the 
Houſe ; meaſures were propoſed to fence againſt 
the evils that menaced us; the whole Parliament 


(the memorable Minority of thirteen excepted) 


concurred in every meaſure propoſed ; and the 
bloody cup which was raiſed to the lip of the Re- 


volutioniſt, was at once daſhed to the ground. 


Hinc derivata Clades, 


8 will . . 
A ares. oF ater 


| * the inſerence. 


Wulle the very bad hs . 


I employed, another claſs, from very different mo- 


tives, were blindly pulling along with them. Were 


Mr. Fox diveſted of intemperate ambition and 


party zeal, no one would be more forward than 
myſelf to allow the purity of his intentions. It is 
natural to him, in common with all great men, to 


* have a degree of confidence in his power, which 


experiment, on ſome occaſions, would, perhaps, not 
juſtify—he ſaid there was no danger believe he 


thought ſincerely it was ſuch as, if it forced Mini- 


ſters from their ſeats, he would be able to controul 
21 avert, Certain it is, he could not, with his 
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gun fail of ſeeing there was ſome danger. Mr. 
Fox, moreover, is known to be very open to the 
impreſſions of deſigning men. Much as he loved 
and reſpected Mr. Burke, the ſeyere morality, and 
temperate, regular, induſtrious life of the latter, 
did not ſo immediately accord with his habits of 
diſſipation as the lax morals of ſome others of the 
party ; and there is reaſon to believe, that the na- 
tural animoſity which frailty has to rigid virtue, in- 
duced ſome particular perſons to foment the poli- 
tical diſunion of thoſe two gentlemen. Were 
there a window in every man's boſom, ſo that the. 
latent workings of the heart could be unveiled, 
there i is good reaſon to believe that much repen- 
tance and remorſe would be ſeen in that Gentle- 
man's breaſt, for ſlighting the ſalutary admonitions 


and exhortations of his old friend. 


That party, however, ſtill oppoſed every meaſure 
adopted for the preſervation of property, life, and 
the earnings of honeſt laborious induſtry, againſt. 
the ſummary proceſs of the half-learned, revolu- 


| tionary legiſlators; and, though from different 


motives, Mr. Burke became almoſt equally ob- 
noxious to them all—to the Jacobins, for having. 


completely fruſtrated all their plans; to the Party, 
or rather the tattered remnant, for having gone , 


over to the fide of truth, and thereby SPE their 
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: than any other man, whatever will beſt anſwer his 


thoſe of the party, was an offence never to be for- 


or the moderation of a mob. He, therefore, bold- 
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This hatred to Mr. Burke, however, commenced 
earlier than the defeat of the Jacobin confpiracy. 
It commenced with his refuſal to panegyrize the 
new Conftitution of France. It is always through 
the heart that the judgment is confounded ; and 
Mr. Fox, who (as the acute Horne Tooke has well 
faid of him) generally ſecs and ſeizes more quickly 


own immediate purpoſe at the moment, imagined 
he foreſaw, in the tumult likely to ariſe, materials 
out of which he would be able to make a ladder to 
the ſummit of his ambition ; and ſome of his party, 
who perhaps had views of a darker kind, found it 
their intereſt to ſpar him on. The unbounded - 
abilities of Mr. Burke were an engine, which in a 
trial of ftrength might be decifive ; his inflexible 
adherence, therefore, to principles ſo oppoſite to 
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given, and every art was uſed, not only to render 
his efforts abortive, but to calumniate, and even 
to throw him into ridicule. Attached as he was 
to the intereſts of his party, he was too wiſe to 
think that its elevation could be built on popular 
tumult, and too honeſt to hazard the ruin of his 
country in any experiment of the kind. He was 
not, like Mr. Fox, one of thoſe adventurous ar- 
chers, who would · venture for a prize to ſhoot an 
apple off his child's head. He knew human na- 
ture too well to truſt to the gratitude of a banditti, 


ly 
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ly avowed his ſuſpicion and abhorrence of all abet- 
tors of the French, and, after diſcharging his duty 


in warning them of their danger, beſeeching them 


to co-operate for the ſafety of the realm; and endea- 
vouring to demonſtrate, that in doing ſo they 
would ſhare the honours, and divide the ſtrength 
of the nation with- their opponents, and thereby 
riſe with greater power and better claims upon the 
nation, from the conflict with the common enemy, 
he avowed open hoſtility to his party and their prin- 
ciples ſo far, and threw all his weight into the anti- 
revolutionary ſcale. 


- It was then that a mifrepreſentation, and 
trick were played off from all quarters upon his 
fame. It was then that the ſhafts of eloquence, the 


diſhoneſt ambiguities of metaphyſics, the venom of- 


ſatire, and the ſhout of laughter were raiſed againſt 
him. The whole reptile tribe of Revolution, from 
the great J iboya, whoſe ſize. emulates the lofty 
pine, down to the Scorpion that lurks in the cran- 
nies of old mouldering walls, all darted forth to 


begrime him with their putrid ſlime, or deftroy him 
with their poiſon. The luminous genius of Mr. 


Fox, the wit of Mr. Sheridan, the humour of 


Courteney, and the whole talents “ the hear him, 


hear him,“ of M. A. Taylor, were exerted with all 
their force to render him odious and ridiculous. 
Courtney punned and played upon the word chi- 
ralry, Sheridan kept. up the falſe alarm of the 
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had nearly robbed him of life, and deprived the 
world of one of its brighteſt ornaments; a misfor- 
tune which made even the hearts of his adverſaries 
relent, and buried for a time their reſentment in 
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ſwiniſh multitude, and Mr. Fox burſt into tears and 
opened his arms to embrace him. This was a 
practical trope well worthy of that great man's ta- 
lents—it had its ſucceſs: and the ſuppoſed apoſtacy 
of Mr. Burke in abandoning the party, was aggra- 
vated with the additional charge of hardneſs of heart. 
Within and without doors, he was charged with in- 
conſiſtency, and dereliction of his own former princi- | 
ples; and detached inſulated ſcraps from his writings 
_ ſ] 1 were Cited as proofs of his TT 
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While Mr. Burke was endurin g, with a fort 
tude that will do honor even to his name, when 
the name of Miles will be rotting with his cadaver 
under the clod that produced it, all the calamny 
of his numerous enemies,—as well thoſe who 
hated him for unkennelling the Jacobin foe, as 
thoſe who maligned him for endeavouring to hunt 
down the herd of Aſiatic jackalls—a calamity befel 
him, which, from its magnitude and ſuddenneſs 


ſympathy for his diſtreſs; a beloved brother, the 
companion of his life, and the 1dol of all who knew 
him, died ſuddenly. The effect upon Mr. Burke's 
health was well known and lamented, and his re- 
gret at being chained down by a paramount obli- 
gation, (the proſecution of Mr. Haſtings) to pub- 


lic 
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lic life, which he had reſolved to quit, deepened 
his regret, and rendered his affliction more cor- 
roding. Having, at length, diſcharged his duty to 
the Commons, and received their thanks, he retir- 
ed from public life, without any other reward than 
the conſciouſneſs of having, to the beſt of his abili- 
ty, done his part; and the proſpect of throwing 
his only ſon, the inheritor of his virtues, his opi- 
nions, and perhaps of his abilities, into the courſe he 
had run, with many of the difficulties he had himſelf 
met with, removed and the accumulated wiſdom 
* experience of his long political life, to guide him. 


Here the rage of his enemies ſeemed to reſt, and 
take breathing time. The mortification he was 
ſuppoſed to undergo from the acquittal of Mr. Haſ- 


= tings, ſeemed to have ſtayed the ſtomach of malig- 


nity, and the throng were preparing to meet his 
offspring and ſucceſſor on his public appearance, 


with the ſame inexorable rancour ſo long ſhewn to 


himſelf. But Providence, as if reſolved to reſcue 
ſenſibility and virtue from the goadings' of a vile 
and ungrateful world, ſnatched him away, and left 
the deſolate father behind, ſteeped in miſery to the 
very lips, an object at once of veneration and pity 
—too venerable and too unhappy. to eſcape the re- 
ſentment of __ men as Mr. Miles. | 


It was then that the Gracious Majeſty of Eng- 
land, with that true wiſdom and nn. good- _ 
nels . 
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neſs which has ever marked his character, deſpair- 


ing to conſole, but hoping to ſoothe and mitigate 
the afflictions of virtue and genius proftrated by 


the band of Heaven, propoſed to dignify the even- 
ing of that Great Man's life with ſome viſible mark 


| of Royal fayour, and by well applied munificence 
to fave the heart of the bereft father from the preſ- 


ſure of narrow circumſtances; always the Patron of 


Talents, he thought it was high time that the firſt 


luminary of the modern world ſhould receive the 
meed of genius; always the Friend of Virtue, in 
whatever ſhape it might appear, he could look 


through the cloud of party influence, and trace in 
te life of Mr. Burke, a well connected chain of 
value and integrity; and poſſeſſed of all the refined 


feelings which more honor our nature than talents, 


thrones and power, his Majeſtic heart bled with 
He 


grief for ſuch accumulated, unmerited diſtreſs. 
therefore, with the concurrence of his Miniſters, 

gave Mr. Burke a penfion when Mr. Burke could 
no longer, by any poſſibility, ſerve him; and 
evinced, that the gift aroſe from pure beneficence, 
and difintereſted juſtice. 


Such a pledge of Royal approbation muſt cer- 
tainly have been ſoothing to Mr. Burke's mind; 
but if it had ſerved no other end than that of ex- 
citing pleaſing emotions in his breaſt, and in the 


boſoms of all good men, much of its value would 
have been loft It did more, it rouſed the envy 


and 
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and indignation of all bad men; and moſt the in- 
dignation of the worſt. Henee it is, that of all 
thoſe who have ſtarted as candidates for the infamy 
of reviling the afflicted, infulting old age, and 
trampling on truth, you, Mr. Miles, take the lead; 
and are far, far the foremoſt. You are not the Le- 
gendre the maſculine butcher, who with equal in- 
trepidity knocks down citizen-legiſlators in full 
convention, and cattle in the ſlaughter-Houſe:— 
You are the Billingſgate beldame, who half flays 
eels, and calls it fun when they writhe in torture; 
or rather the Pariſian poiffarde—the MarGo*— 
who drank the blood of the victims at the Thuille- 
ries, and begrimed her face with human offal; com- 


i bining in one loathſome carcaſe the malevolent 


cunning of the witch, the filth and propenfities of 


the Hottentot, and the fanguinary unippeafable. 
fury of the Catabawe« or ChXnes RU. N 


Were Mr. Burke now ſo alive as meli a wah 
are to the allurements of worldly fame, and driven 
to the common ſhifts of inferior men, to heighteti 
his reputation, one would fuppoſe he appeared 
again in the literary world merely to get the finiſh- 
ing ſtroke from the hands of bad men like you. 
Without it his glory would be leſs complete. But 
he is above ſuch artifice; and his Letter to the 


A buſt of that diabolical old woman, done in wax, was . 
exhibited lately in London, and bore a very ſtrong reſemblance 


Duke 


to Mr. Miles. 


that I have already told you I write to the Public. 


1 ——— 


— . 
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over their miſeries for life, and hope to find ſoli- 


not be recovered: then the mind becomes impa- 
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Duke of Bedford may be accounted for, not only 
without diſadvantage to his motives, but on the 
moſt obvious and plain principles that influence 
the human heart. A few words on that point firſt, 
and then for an anſwer to your libel. Recollect 


The poiſon of your book ſhould be encountered 
like all falſehood and calumny, with public con- 
tradiction. As to yourſelf, you would more pro- 
perly be conſigned to the whipping-poſt or the 
ducking- ſtool. 1 | : 


When any, but key thoſe who have led 
a a life of vivid energetic action, propoſe to them- 
ſelves, in the hour of calamity, to retire and brood 


tude ſoothin g, they flatter and deceiye ; themſelves. 
The loſs of a common friend, but more par- 
ticularly the loſs of that perſon, in whom one 
has garnered up. his heart, creates, a black and 


744 


600 affords, for ſhort time, a kind of indul- 
gence: but the virtues, the perſon, the tone, the 
look, the geſture, of the objec, ſtill recurs, and 
tells the heart, with inceflant torture, that it can- 
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tient of the deſolation that ſurrounds it, and ruſhes 
abroad in ſearch of comfort. Great and ſtriking 
Inſtances of this are as thick ſet in the domeſtic 
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hiſtory of every day, as the ſtars in the fret 
The mirid thus compelled to wander, as through a 
miſt of miſery, having no motive to action but 
eſcape from its own dreary tenement, commits it- 
ſelf rather to the conduct of chance than choice. 

It is no wonder then if it falls into its aceuſtomed 
track. Tt is as little to be wondered at, therefore, 
as it ouglit to be lamented, that Mr. Burke did not 
remain, as you wiſh he had, dead to the affairs of the 
vs; to riſe in ſuch a moment, at the call of 
unjuft and anmerited attacks, was only to act in 
obedience to the unalterable decrees of nature. 


In conſequence of ſome obſervations on his Ma- 
jeſty's bounty to Mr. Burke, which fell from two 
noble Peers, in the Houſe of Lords, as well of ſome 
ingenious remarks made in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, by an eloquent and graceful Member, (Mr. 
Sturt), the penfion became a public theme of com- 
ment with Mr. Burke's enemies; and, as is uſual in 
all cafes coming from that quarter, the comments 
were falſe and foul. Mr. Burke owed it to the 
Royal gift—to the Miniſter, and to himſelf, to juſ- 


tity it. He did fo. His ſubject beguiled him into 


ſome wholeſome, ill-requited advice to his Grace of 
Bedford, in the courſe of which he unavoidably 
mentioned the Jacobins. No ſooner did he ſhake 
the Jacobin buſh, than the famiſhed muſquitos 
and blood-ſucking animalculz that infeſt it, poured 
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forth upon him in myriads, The two acts of Par- 


liament, forbidding, under ſerious penalties, direct 


attacks upon Government, had ſerved only to ſharp- 


en their appetites, and they buzzed about in extacy 
to find that they had again an opportunity of indirect- 


ly ſtinging and glutting in its blood through the 
pares of one of its friends. Nor was this the ſole 


motive to which this cruelty may be attributed. 


The wealth of the Duke of Bedford chinked in 
the imagination, and whatever the amount of his 
Grace's generoſity might be to men of merit, it was 
more than probable he would liberally reward the 


pandar of his vengeance. 


4 It is a part of the common-place of Swiſs "3: 
blers to profeſs purity, independence and public 


virtue; for that reaſon I ſuppoſe it is we find you 


profeſſing them, when even with your exorbitant 
vanity you cannot expect to be believed. It is 
faid that the worſt miſchief a man can do his ene- 
my is to give him the worſt name he can and I pre- 
ſume it was the conviction of this truth which in- 
duced you to make choice of your own character 
to apply to Mr. Burke. But things done under 
the controul of evil are generally unſkilfully done. 
The wickedneſs of your deſign is ſcarcely worſe 
than the badneſs of the execution, Mr. Miles 
meets us in every form, like dominos in a maſque- 
rade, and though he ts up his maſk, the con- 
5 2 man 
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tortions of his gait, and the fœtor of his breath 
betray him at every motion. Without travelling 
out of the record of your own pamphlet, there is 
enough to convict you. It certainly coſt you much 
pains—the firſt part has obviouſly been prepared 
and lying by for the occaſion - however, it will, 
like the reſt of your works, ſoon be 


Gone never to be heard of more, 
Gone — the chickens went before. 


SWIFT. 


And all your reward will depend on the munifi- 
cence of his Grace of Bedford—a fund, no doubt, 


| amply adequate to your Li 


\ 


It might have occurred to a man of leſs cunning 
than you, that when two men are pitted againſt 
each other, the ſpectators are generally impreſſed 
with a predilection in favour of one or other, ariſ- 
ing from ſome circumſtance not directly. in conteſt; 
and that in the caſe before us, for inſtance, the 
public would, by an involuntary act of the mind, 
form ſtrong predilections in favour of you to Mr. 
Burke — that gentleman had, at all events, the re- 


putation of talents and ſituation; he had moreover 


a large body of people, and of the beſt and wiſeſt 
of the people, his friends. You muſt have acted 
with more than your uſual intemperance, then, if 
you have not ſome ſtrong ſet offs againſt him: and as 

it 
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it is not every one that knows Mr. Miles, it might 
not be amiſs to tell what they are : for of the bor- 
_rowed frippery with which you have fo arrogantly 
and untruly dreſſed out your character in your 
Letter, it may be ſaid they hang too looſe to be 
thought by any eye your own. The lives of men 
are generally the beſt pledges of their moral cha- 
racter, and it is to that I ſuppoſe you would have 
us refer. Was it in the office of Purſer you ac- 
quired your integrity and humanity? Or in that 
of Spy you ſucked in your patriotiſm? Upon my 
word, Sir, if you cannot bring up better credentials 
than thoſe, and your political writings, there is very 
little to fear from your enmity. You profeſs pu- 
rity—you talk it well, Sir. But, as the crab ſaid 
to a lobſter, who informed him he was gaing to be 
a running footman,—You may with God's help be 
ſo, but you do not look the thing.” 


In point of relative reputation k then , you ſtand 
rather diſadyantageouſly in the conteſt. Let us 
ſee how the value of your performance will bear 
you out, and enable you to do away, in the public 
mind, their ſenſe of the benefits derived from the 

talents _ labours of Mr. * 5 


Jo urite to you in your own way, I ſhould diſmiſs 
every ſentiment, every expreſſion of the decent man 
and the gentleman, and adopt the joint rhetorjc of 
Billingſgate and St. Giles's, covering the filth and 
deformity 
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deformity oft the ſentiment with the tawdry coat of 
the pamphleteer's cant. It is contrary to my diſpe- 
fition to ſtoop to vulgar, opprobrious epithet, but as 
any other may be unintelligible to you, I will en- 
deavour to come as near you as I can in that re- 
ſpect, atoning to myſelf and my readers ſor it, by 
receding as far as poſſible from you in every thing 
elſe, and confining myſelf to truth: and I beg you 
will endeavour ſo far to diveſt yourſelf of your bad 


habits as to judge me not by reference to your own | 


heart, and do me the credit to believe that when I 
ſpeak truth, I do not mean to make it the inſtru- 
ment of deception. 
You were much in the right to tell your rea- 
ders, in the courſe of your Letter, that you remem- 
bered once to have dined with a gentleman—it Was 
certainly an ra in your life, or elſe you muſt haye 
been very indocile. From the indecent language 
and vulgar prejudice with which your Letter to Mr. 
Burke opens, I ſhould not have ſuſ peed you had 
had that advantage even once in your life. You 
begin with a general aſſumption, that Mr. Burke 
is a private profeſſor of popery, and on that you 
build a ſuperſtructure of a ſixth part of your book, 
compoſed of the miſerable, vulgar, common-place, 
with which every ignorant witlin g. and every ran- 
corous qiſſenter, from the day of Calvin up to this 
time, have uffen their ſpeeches and ee Well, 
Sir, 


* 
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Sir, What of this? Suppoſing it were true, (it is 
\ falſe) how does it affect the moral character of Mr. 
N Burke? What! Is an inſignificant ſcribbler to pre- 
ö ſcribe to the conſcience, and ſay, You ſhall not 
11 believe in this or that article of faith, if you do, you 
N are a bad man? Shall a fellow be permitted to in- 


1 ſult us with liberty, and love of the rights of human 
N 0 nature, and tolerance ſpouting from his pen, while 
e a tyranny over opinion, intolerance, and ge- 

| 1 l | neral anathemas, that would do no diſcredit to 3 
ih. Mary the daughter of Henry the VIIIth. or the 

I moſt barbarous inquiſitor, is the firſt bearing of his 
| | boaſted works? While you are cenſuring popery, 1 

1 and attributing it to Mr. Burke, every ſentence of 
Jour Letter breathes the ſpirit of the worſt errors of 


j \\ that miſtaken religion. Intolerance, falſehood, 
| cruelty more than inquiſitorial, and ſuch an utter 
—_ diſregard of crime and its conſequences, as nothing 
3 but the belief of abſolution, or madneſs could inſpire. 
The wit of Junius has not been able to reſcue him 
from contempt and abhorrence, for reviling a bad 
man on the death of his ſon; and ſurely worſe 
cruelty, coupled with dulneſs, can meet with no re- 


miſſion here or hereafter. 


| While you are endeavouring to plunge Mr. 

| Burke into the Scylla of Popery, you ſhew your- 

fel to be ingulphed in the Charybdis of Deiſm.— 

It is not the rational PIY of a Proteſtant for the 
„ > anunon 
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deluſion of a fellow creature; it is not even the 
ſeverity of a Preſbyterian—but it is the enthuſiaſ- 
tic hatred of a French Infidel to all religion, or as 
you call it, Mother Church : it is the rancour of an 
- enthuſiaſt in the Religion of Reaſon, as it is called, 
which animates you againſt Mr. Burke: it is the 
ſame ſpirit which inſtigated. the poor, wretched, 
= deluded mob of France, when they burſt in on 
4 the proceſſion of hoary prieſts on their way to the 


| 2 , guillotine, and tore handfulls of their white. hair 


from their beards and heads. carrying home the 
9 ſcalps in triumph. This is this muſt be the ſpi- 
nit that works within you, when you aſſert that 
3 Mr. Burke endeavours to replunge an emancipated 
= world in ignorance, barbariſm and vaſlalage, and 
1 | ftile him a nem Defender of exploded Faith merely 
becauſe his writings were compoſed to reſiſt the 
d dreadful torrent that was running with daily in- 
= creaſing ſtrength in the oppoſite way, and threat- 
ened to carry away the laſt ſeed of religion and 
- morality. The mitred fronts of the biſhops of our 
church are indebted to him for ſupport, a ſupport 
they would hardly owe to a Papiſt. Here you 
have gone beyond yourſelf, and ſhewn more of 
your principles than I ſuppoſe you could have been 
impudent enough to intend. A mind, however, 
crippled as yours from nature, ulcerated and gangrened 
with the corroſion of guilt diſappointed of its end, 
and e LG the conſciouſneſs of a reſtleſs ill- 


' fpent. 
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ſpent life, may naturally be ſuppoſed fo enfeebled 
as to totter under great exertions, and fo exaſpe- 
ratecasto forget its weakneſs. In floutiſking your 
_ crutch at popery, you have diſcloſed deiſin, if not 
atheiſm urking under your veſt. The tree of li- 
liberty is, I own, a/ very convenient pacific god, 
4 partioularly for one of us, as mother Cole ſays ; 
I dare ſay it would not at all chill your devotion to 
moiſten it with the blood of a Roman Catholic: like 
Mr. Burke. A tree of another kind may 8 
be 1 with our” own. 


\-Aithoigh the a i -ereed of Mr. 
Burke be an unimportant point in his public cha- 
racer your aſſertion. ought to be refuted; as well 
in vindieatibn of truth, as to extinguiſh a vulgar 
prejudiee. For a man, born and bred a Proteſtant, 
to turn Roman Catholic, would be an anomaly in 
humainature and in human intellects. Few are diſ- 
poſed: to ſacrifice their early inculcated opinions, 
even at the ſhrine of reaſon and good ſenſe. That 
ſuch a mind as Mr. Burke's ſhould become a con- 
vert to-abſurdity,.by violating his earlieſt preju- 
dices; is impoſſible. We have never heard of ſuch 
a thing, nor ever ſhall, till we hear the doctrine of 
the world's rotundity denied again. Be it known 
to you then, Sir, that Mr. Burke was horn, by 
. hereditary deſcent, a member of this reformed 
. * — the firſt rudiments of his edu- 

cation 
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cation at a ſchool* not likely to inculcate popery 

in his heart, againſt the will of his father, who was 
certainly a Proteſtant, and a very eminent member 
of a profeſſion, excluded at that time by the moſt 
ſevere penal laws from the admiſſion of popery 
or even popiſh blood. The report has now gone 
thro' the uſual ſtages; it began with Lord George 
WE Gordon, who united a much greater perſonage in 
me charge, with Mr. Burke. After a thing has 
paſſed through the hands of a fool and a knave, 
ve are at a loſs to conjecture who will take it up 


Few occaſions have ever occurred in which a 
needy, ſervile, and degraded ycophant, had ſuch a 


air opportunity of gleaning a few pence from the 


; | ſcanty ſtubble of pamphlet writing, as this of Mr. 
Burke and his Letter have afforded. Such a ſin- 
gular union of profuſe munificence and wealth, as 
3 the Duke of Bedford and Mr. Haſtings conjointly 
afford, is hardly to be found. Multiply them one 
into another, and a literary pandar would have the 
| proſpect of a good reward. You certainly had 


cis in your eye; and have called up a double por- 


; tion of venom for the occaſion. Here, as in al- 
W moſt every ſentence of your Letter, guilt betrays 


| * If we do not miſtake, Mr. Burke was educated in his youth 
at the ſchool of a Mr. Shekleton, a quaker, at a place called 
Ballitore, in the county of Kildare. 
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you into error; and you have written a libel on tlie 
Houſe of Commons; for you ſay that © he verdict 
of the Lords, in abſolving Mr. Haſtings, prononunces, 
in ſome degree, guilt on the accuſer.” Who was the 
accuſer of Mr. Haſtings? The Commons. Then 
the inference is plain. Put it the other way, and 
ſay Mr. Burke was the accuſer; then you pro- 
nounce a libel on the Peers for trying Mr. Haſ- 
tings. Wicked as a man may be, he becomes al- 


moſt an object of commiſeration, when his malig- 


nity is ſo great and overbearing as to hurry him 


into exceſſes that bring him within the reach of 


legal puniſhment; and into falſehoods which ren- 
der himſelf and his cauſe deteſted. Whatever any 
man's private opinion of Mr. Haſtings may be, no 


one can TRULY fay that Mr. Burke did more than 


his duty. You tack to this part of it a proteſt 
againſt inveſtigating men's motives. You meant 
well to yourſelf, bat acted with your uſual want of 
{kill in doing ſo; for that very proteſt would ex- 
cite inveſtigation, if your motives were not already 
too obvious to require it. Beggary, in all its modi- 
fications, from the impudent and ſturdy, down to 
the querulous, the ſervile, and the ſycophantic, is 
your trade - the prime ſource and motive of all 
your actions. What ſucceſs you may have with 
the Noble Duke and Mr. Haſtings I can't tell: 
but J will barely hint, for the benefit of the for- 
mer, that he has a glorious opportunity of indulg- 


ing 
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ing his prudential principles, and ſecuring the ho- 
nour of your animoſity, and the benefit of your 
invective, by keeping his caſh in his purſe. 


While you luxuriate in the full tide of baſe, 
1 vulgar ſcurrility, and calumnious falſehood, deaf 
to the calls of decency, humanity, honour, and 
probity, all of which clamour aloud againſt you, 
you ſtop ſhort at the firſt whiſper of egotiſm, and 
give your peremptory J to the world as impu- 
dently as if that I was known, or if known, was 
worthy the wagging of an honeſt dog's tail. © 1 
had made up my mind to quit the metropolis ; (trotting 
after quality like every ſervile cur) I refofved to re- 
main a ſilent ſpectator of the war. found my 
motives were frequently miſunderſtood.” In the name 
| of God, what exorbitant perverſeneſs of vanity can 
have poſſeſſed your poor heart? or have you eat of 
the inſane root that takes the ſenſes priſoner, thus to 
obtrude yourſelf perſonally upon notice? Who is 
it that knows you or your writings, your quitting 
the metropolis, your mind or your motives? And 
as to the part you have taken in politics, who has 
thought of it? The trace it has left behind is juſt 
ſuch as the tail of a weather-cock leaves in the air: 
it is only remembered that it veered about to every 
point of the compaſs, juſt as the wind thought 
proper to turn it. When you paint a ſign of 
yourſelf again, I recommend it to you to give an 
F 2 explanation 
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explanation at the bottom, as the botching pain- 
ter once did, when he wrote under a figure he had 
painted for a public- houſe, This is a Fox, and not 
a Cock;” or write as a modeſt anonymous, and 
indulge yourſelf in fiction as much as you pleaſe: 
but when you draw a good picture, do not diſcre- 
dit it with the name of Miles; for though thoſe 
who know it muſt deſpiſe your vanity, they will at 
leaſt applaud your policy. 

You ſay that the man who as independent of 
party has little chance of being attended to by either: 
both parties have an intereſt in decrying him.” I ap- 
prehend you have committed an error, and for 
once ſtumbled upon truth: but you have amply 
atoned to your gods, by the falſehood of the applica- 
tion, when you take it to yourſelf. There is a 
great difference between acting independent of all 
parties, and alternately crouching in proffered vaſ- | 
falage for the patronage of each. There is great 
difference between acting independent of both 
parties, and alternately playing the perfidious ene- 
my to both. There is a great difference between 
proceeding through the ſeas in honeſt neutrality, 
like the Americans, and pirating on all parties like 
the Algerines. There is a great difference between 
honeſt independence, and flattering Mr. Pitt, as 
you have done in your 24th page, avowing your- 
ſelf a friend to the Conſtitution, and of courſe to 

5 the 
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the Monarchy, and yet injuring Mr. Pitt, as I 
will ſhew, and maligning the Monarchy in the 
perſon of the Heir Apparent. This, Sir, is your 
politics: too. inſignificant to be ſeriouſly noticed 
or ſerved by either party, you ſhift at every guſt 
of caprice or ſpleen, and dignify your verſatile guill 
with the name of Independence. 


Taking you, however, on your word, and ſup- 
poſing that you had reſolved to retire, we cannot 
but wonder at your motive for darting forth from 
the cranny of your cobweb, 


Where, gloomily retired, 
The villain ſpider lives, cunning and fierce, 
Mixture abhorred. 


You ſay Mr. Burke compelled you forth—that is 
rather ſtrange ! Taking it on your own account, 


(for I wiſh to make you conſiſtent, being convinced 


that the more conſiſtent you are with yourſelf, the 


more deteſtable you will appear)—Taking it I ſay 


on your own ſhewing, the cauſe was very diſpro- 
portionate to the effect. What! = an intoxicated 
dotard—a lamentable old man, in whom every thing is 
enfeebled or extinguiſhed—a forlorn wretched old mau, 
tottering from the bleak confines of the ſepulchre, labour- 
ing under age, misfortune and infirmity, and ſo inſane 
as to be fit for a flrait waiſtcoat ;” (for thoſe are the 
epithets beſtowed on Mr. Burke) Has he had the 

power 
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power to break the firm reſolves of the peremptory 
J, to roufe the great Cyclops from his den? to ſtart 
this mighty driver of the quill, and compel him to 


Hazard himſelf once more upon the turbulent and tem- 


peſtuous ocean of politics? Was it not bravely done? 
was it not wiſely managed? From clathing falſ- 
hood, the ſparks of truth will iſſue, and you are 
pinned down by your own words. Age, tecble- 
neſs and infirmity, when ſeaſoned with worth, are 
the proper food for ſuch men as you, they call 
you forth to the combat, and whe? your valour. 
Alas ! the converſe is equally true; youth, vi- 
gour, and ſtrong limbs, would have pinned you to 
your cobweb, to riot in the blood of flics, more 
fuited to your ſtrength and ſpirit. To ſome men, 
the pen of Mr. Burke would haye more terror 
than an armed hoſt; but to him who values his 
bones more than his honour, and feels all his ſtrengih 
to be contentrated in his face, is a more 
formidable enemy than a Burke. 


Sir, the infamous epithets you have beſtowed on 


that auguſt perſonage, recoil upon yourſelf; they 


ber you they can do no more. But it is not 
enough that your are executed on your own con- 
feſſion, example muſt be added to puniſhment, 


and you muſt be gibbetted up to notice, for the be- 


nefit of mankind. 
| If 
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If your enmity to Mr. Burke proceeded from a 
real opinion of his political or other depravity, you 
would not have thought it neceflary to adopt the 
vileſt diſhoneſt means of miſrepreſentation, falſe 
quoting, and falſe reaſoning you have done; your 
own mind being convinced, you would certainly 
ſuppoſe that other men's minds would be convinced 
alſo on the ſame grounds, and, of courſ?, ſtated the 
matter fairly as it ſtood. If, then, I convict you 
of groſs miſrepreſentation, of leaving out in quota- 
tions parts that would make them adverſe to you, 
and of reaſoning too falte and filly even for you, 
blinded as you are by malignity, will not the in- 
ference be plain and indiſputable, that you have at- 
tacked him from motives of the moſt baſe and exe- 
crable kind? I pledge myſelf to prove it, ſo that 
even your confummate aſſurance ſhall not venture 
to deny it. All the parade and art of your 
trade ſhall not ſave you. I will ſhew that by 
ſome malignant perſonal pique, you have formed 
the deſign of injuring Mr. Burke. That in 


the exccution of that deſign, you have ſhewed 


yourſelt to be a bad man from nature, and a block- 
head from badnefs ; that you have falſified with- 
out the poſſibility of pleading error in extenuation 
of your guilt; that you have not only magnified 
Mr. Burke's infirmities, but accuſed him of faults 


. and errors to which he is a ſtranger, and committed 


yourſelf openly to the world, as a pledge for the 
1 ns moſt 


40 
moſt damned falſhoods, in arraignment of his cha- 
racter: while you have, on the other hand, diſho- 


neſtly ſlurred over the good which conſtituted the 
baſis of his character. 


So vermin foul of baſe extraction, 

The ſpawn of dirt and putrefaction, 

The ſounder members traverſe o'er, 
But fix and fatten on a ſore. 


At firſt ſight, it would ſtagger belief to do juſ- 
tice to the extent of your reſources in calumny. 
The public muſt think, that at leaſt a part of ſuch 
a maſs muſt belong to ſome one beſide yourſelf, 
and that the funds of invention muſt have been 
exhauſted in fabricating ſuch a highly figured tiſ- 
ſue of malignity. They muſt be undeceived—they 
muſt be let into the full knowledge of your ways 
and means they muſt be told what an unfathom- 
able depth of filth, what a perennial ſpring of fœtor, 
poiſon and peſtilence, you have to reſort to in that 
foul jakes, your heart. 


After a number of general obſcrvations, as con- 
temptible as falſe, and as falſe as your own heart, 
you apply yourſelf to correct the particular offence 
of his letter reſpecting the Duke of Bedford ; and 
here your uſual ways and means, * direct falſhood,” 
of neceſſity denies its office, and you are obliged to 
have recourſe to its next of kin, © fal/hood by infe- 

rence, 
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' rence.” You ſay that Mr. Burke, ſtriking boldly 
at title deeds of every deſcription throughout this 
wide extended empire, tells alike the neceſſitous 
and unprincipled, ſuffering at this alarming moment, 
under the double preſſure of war and famine, that in 
the vaſt property and landed eſtates of the Britiſh 
nobility, a remedy may be found for all the multi- 
plicd evils annexed to poverty, and a contempt of 
moral rectitude.“ I have ſtated your propoſition 
word for word, that it may be more fully conſi- 
dered; for I believe a propoſition more falſe, more | 
unwarranted by fact, more malignant in its general 


pßirit, and more treacherous to thoſe whoſe bread 
von have eaten, never was uttered. The charge as 


againſt Mr. Burke, is futile, but a more treache- 
rous and wicked ſide-wind appeal to the people, as 
againſt the war, the ſcarcity of corn, the ſtate and 
property of the country, has hardly ever been con- 
veyed in the ſame number of words. Like a ſavage 
Malay you run a muck, and ſtrike your poiſoned. 
weapon indiſcriminately to all you meet: 


What part of Mr. Burke's Letter, I aſk you, war- 
rants that interpretation? What! ſhall it be ſaid, 
that becauſe Mr. Burke, vindicating the right of 
== the Crownto grant him a penſion, and juſtifying his 
= Majeſty's choice againſt the attack of a particular 
== peer, looks out for the ſtrongeſt caſe upon record 
to argue upon, a fortiori, and finding that caſe to 
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come home to his accuſer, ſtates it fairly; is that 
ſtriking at the property of the nobility? Is it any 
more than ſimply ſaying thus: —“ You, my Lord 
of Bedford, impeach the bounty of the Crown be- 
ſtowed upon me, an old veteran, worn out in the 
tervice of the public :—inſtead of impeaching and 
weakening my title, you, as one of the hereditary 
guardiansof the realm, ſhould, on the contrary, pro- 
tect me in it, finceI owe it to the legal conſtitutional 
power of the Crown, from which all your property 
is derived. You, my Lord, ſhould know, that in 
a caſe of legal-property, it is not the merit of the 
preſent poſſeſſor, or of the original grantee, but the 


legality of the title that gives right. For inſtance, 


my Lord, your eſtate is at this moment as good 
legal property as any other in the realm:—ſo good, 
that not all the power of the realm can wreſt it 


from you; nor all the caſuiſtry and ſubtilty of the 


law call your title in queſtion. Ged forbid, they 
ſhould!! Nevertheleſs, my Lord, if it did not 


ſtand upon a ſtronger baſis (viz. the power of the 


Crown) than the merits of the firſt grantee (Mr. 
Ruſſel) you would have leſs to ſay for it than I 
for mine. In ſhort, I have a legal right from the 
eonſtitutional powers of the Crown, ſo have you. 
Do not then go to the irrelevant matter of the 
merit of the grantee; if you do, it muſt be asa 


_ queſtion of mere ſpeculation; and as a queſtion of 


ſpeculation I ſhould have the advantage of you, 
| | inaſmuch 


- 
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matmuch as I am more favour worthy than your 
anceſtor, and his preſent majeſty is much leſs like- 


- ly to abuſe his prerogative than n a tyrant as 
BY Henry Ley 
ary 
5 This is ſtating the matter fairly but, miſerable 
FT man that you are! you wiſhed to make a ſacrifice" 
rty of Mr. Burke, and you ſnatched at every withered 
bs W twig, every pipe of dried hemlock in your reach to 
the offer it up with: confounded in your judgment, 
Ys you were incapable of ſelection, and took up 
rice, 7 the firſt idle, weak chimera of the wretched 
3 W news-paper paragraphiſts of the day. Before, 
: you ventured to put them forward in a pamphlet, 
& it vou ought to have conſidered them well; and, at 
che © leaſt ſhaped them into ſome form of plauſibility. 
they I dare to fay the Duke hizoſelf deſpiſes you for it. 
ot In fact, a ſtronger argument could not have been 
* the adduced in defence of the property of every man, 
(Mr. = than a ſimple relation of the fact, that law and not 
1 opinion is the baſis on which it ſtands. Indeed, 
1 Mr. Miles, you have put the point in the true Ja- 
vou. cobinical form; you, and only you and the Jacobin 
7 the paragraphiſts have mooted the queſtion and ſubject⸗ 
3 ed it to the conſideration of the unthinking and deſ- 
af perate, and not content with pointing out the Bed- 
you, ford, you mark the Bentink, the Fitzwilliam, and 
1 Cavendiſh eſtates alſo. On this aſſumption, how- 


ever, you have ventured to call Mr. Burke a Jaco- 
(x 2 bin; 
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bin; you have committed yourſelf and your fame 


upon it; in another it would be madneſs, but that 
man can hardly be called raſh, who only ſtakes a 


counter. 


It is not impoſſible that a mind of ardent ſenſi- 


' bility, ſuch as Mr. Burke's, may have felt irritated 
at an unworthy attack from a member of that au- 


guſt body whom he has always venerated and al- | 
ways ſupported. All the malevolence and miſrepre- | 
ſentation of Mr. Haſtings volunteer and hireling | 
ſcribblers put together, did not affect him fo deep- 1 
ly as a Right Reverend Prelate comparing him on L | 
that trial to Marat and Robeſpierre. The Pre- 0 
late's ſon bad a place in India, the Duke of Bed- | 


ford had not a place in Adminiſtration ; Mr. Burke A 


knows beſt what belongs to his own dignity, but 
perhaps hewould have conſulted it better by giving 
the ſame meaſure to both—contemptuous ſilence 
often wounds deeper than the moſt pointed ſatire. 


Accuſtomed as you are to ſnap at the hand that 
has thrown alms into your cap, L ſhould think if 
you had got the fee, that you had a covert intention 
of ridiculing his Grace of Bedford, when you ftir 
up the point of © rocked and dandled into legi/la- 
tors. If the Duke thinks proper to give you 2 
guinea or two for it, I am ſatisfied ; but in doing 1o, 
you call forth a comment worſe than the text. Mr, 

Burks 
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Burke intended to confound the Duke of Bedford's. 
ſkill in legiſlation with that of the other peers of 
Great. Britain, juſt as much and no more than he 
meant to ſtrike at all their property, by citing the 
innocent caſe of Mr. Ruſſel primus. He meant 
merely to ſay, that having himſelf no fortune or in- 
tereſt, he was obliged to work his paſſage to his le- 
giſlative importance by hard labour, by fludy, and 
indefatigable induſtry, and was therefore more like- 
ly to be maſter of that buſineſs than the Duke, 
whoſe fortune as well as known purſuits, exempted 
him from ſuch difficulties Another expreſſion 
might perhaps have been more particularly appro- 
priate, and afforded leſs room for cavil : though 
I very much doubt, if Mr. Burke had faid 
that his Lordſhip was cur: y-combed into a legiſlator, 
Whether you would not have ſaid, that he meant to 
call the whole Houſe of Peers Newmarket jockies 
and gamblers. 


| If you ſeriouſly propoſe any end from theſe ex- 
traordinary means, it muſt be to perſuade the world, 
that in the Duke of Bedford, Mr. Burke meant to 
attack the whole Ariſtocracy of the country. The 
falſity of ſuch a deduction is too obvious to require 
refutation; as well might you ſay that in attacking 
you, I mean to attack all the literary men of the 
day who have combated Mr. Burke, when perhaps 

chere 
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: there cannot be found in human nature a much 
| * contraſi than a Mackintoſh and a Miles. 


Coming to that A t of your letter in which you 
cite Mr. Burke's former works againſt his preſent, 
Burke verſus Burke, I am a loſs what to ſay, . your 
manner of ſtating it betrays either ſo much igno- 
rance, or ſo much diſhoneſty, or both. Your ſtile 
of writing is that of a man who ought to have 
ſome knowledge, but the frequency of a glib ſtile, 
without any ſolid foundation, leaves the matter fo 
doubtful, that in the caſe of a man diſpoſed to act 
fairly, I ſhould ſuppoſe that the miſtatement was 
owing to mere ſhallow ignorance. In your caſe 
I can ſuppoſeit to be wilful, corrupt, foul, miſrepre- 
ſentation. That work of Mr. Burke's, © A Vindi- 
cation of Natural Society,“ is known by every man 
not utterly deſtitute of common literary attainment, 
to be throughout a finely wrought irony ; at- an 
early age, Mr. Burke's all accompliſhed mind took 
offence at a work of Lord Bolingbroke, entitled“ A 
Vindication of Natural Religion,” a book which, 
being recommended -by all the allurements of faſci- 
nating ſtile, was likely to do much miſchief: he 
therefore wrote this ironical work, in which he 
adopted the ſtyle and mode of reaſoning of Lord 
Bolingbroke, and for the purpoſe of ridiculing him 
and his work, put as it were into his Lordſhip's 
mouth, thoſe "_—_ words which you have had the 

- conſcience 
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conſcience to cite againſt him. In that very work, 
therefore, we ſee the ſame ſterling affection for true 
order and good government, that he has all his life 
evinced. So much then for your extracts from 


that work. 
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The other quotations are made in a manner, of 
themſelves ſufficient to condemn you; a partial, in- 
ſulated ſentence, or twenty of them, are unfair, with- 
out a proper explanation from the context. To uſe 
the words of Mr. Burke himſelf on a former occa- 
ſion, © Scripture itſelf, ſo maimed and mangled, 
might be rendered blaſphemy.” —In this particular 
vou have tranſcended all former example. You 
leave out of the middle of a quotation, the very 
words that explain it againſt you, and have not 
even ſo much affectation of integrity, as to mark 
the omiſſion with a daſh or an * Hiatus.” I will 
ſhew it, and I fancy I need ſhew no more to di- 
velope your views. But I will ſhew till more— _ 
that, however, in its proper place. 


There is a Spaniſh proverb which ſays,—* That 
| which the bee ſucks he turns to honey, and that 
| Which the ſpider to poiſon.” Thus, fir, we find that 
every turn, action, and expreſſion of Mr. Burke's 
life, paſſing through the polluted alembic of your 
heart, comes forth deadly venom. You ſay he 
brought forth all the Jacobin 'writings ; do you 


charge 
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charge that as guilt to him? Indeed I believe you 


do. I believe you would rather the morbid mat- 
ter had remained lurking in the body of the coun- 


try to feſter and gangrene there, that you, and 
murderous quacks like you, might have an oppor- 
tunity of putting a knife into it. Happily for the 


country it was brought out; had it not been there, 


his * could not have moved or created it. 


I am tired of following you through a maſs of | 
falſehood and filth, in which ſomething to -raiſe 


diſguſt, indignation, or contempt, continually riſes | 


to view. To ſum up in a ſentence every thing | 


that can diſgrace human nature—that can mortify | 
mankind at the reflection that they partake of one 
common form with you—that can leave the re- | 
morſeleſs ſavage behind in cruelty—exceed in fell 
fury and cadaverous appetite the implacable 
Hyzna, and the jackall that tears the putrid bodies 
from their grave—and emulate the horrid hoſt of 
hell, in their worſt malignity to mankind—I will 
quote one ſentencefrom your Letter; Iwill not take 
it out of your own words—it is the genuine lan- 


guage of the heart, and a word of alteration would 


ſpoil it. J aſſert that what he bewails as a cala- 
mity, we ought 10 hail as a bleſſing, and feel grateful 


| 10 Providence, 88 the legitimate breed of My a Man 


, 


is extinct tor ever.” 


Here 
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Here is the cruel profligate, who but a few 
pages after obtrudes his lamentations for a depart- 
ed wife on the public—and expects to be com- 
miſerated. Here is the fellow who finds, in the 
caaſe of the Duke of Bedford, that © crimes are 
3 perſonal, and ſo ſhould puniſhments too“. Here 
is the monſter, who out of pique to a worthy man, 
13 (a pique for ſomething or for nothing, perhaps for 
not ſaluting or noticing him) triumphs in the ca- 
lamities of a venerable father and mother, cruſhed 
5 to the earth by years and ſorrows; avows his ſa- 
vage joy at their bereavement of all they held dear 
in life—an only and a matchleſs child; and luxu- 
E | riates like a fiend in the extirpation of a whole 
W race. Horrid, horrid, moſt horrid ! All that poets 
have feigned falls ſhort of turpitude like this. Even 
Richard, the monſter of Shakeſpear's brain, had a 7 
W crown to ſpur him on, when, in the ſpirit of this 
brute, he ſaid of his brother, 


3 3 F 3 I 7 
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Would he were waſted, marrow, bones, and all, 
That from his loins no more degenerate brats may ſpring. 


But this brute———in ſhort, volumes of com- 
ment could not ſpeak more to the heart than this 
damned text itſelf, If after it, he ever ſhes his 
head in ſociety, he deſerves to be hunted down 
and chaſed as the ſturdy enemy of. moaning; 
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Mr. Burke's apoſtrophe on the death of his ſon, 


has been juſtly claſſed in the higheſt rank of © Pa- 
thetic” that ever fell from the pen of man. The 


ſmothered ſorrow of the father breaks forth in the 
voice of the panegyriſt; and in the regrets of the | 


venerable ſtateſman, for the loſs of a finiſhed man in 
this exigent moment, we hear the tender accents of 


diſconſolation and deſpair—they thrill to the in- 


moſt receſſes of the ſoul—every chord of the heart 


feels the ſtroke, and vibrates with ſympathetic an- F 
guiſh. One heart—and only one—hardened by 


the juſtling of a contemning world, torpid with 2 
the abſorption of unpurged venom, and gangrened 


with malice and miſanthropy, read, and was inſen- 
ſible to it. Yes, Sir, it was yours to pour new gall 
into the bitter, bitter cup of a father's woe—you, Z 
who are yourſelf, or at leaſt bear the name of, a fa- | 


ther—you who may, for ought you Know, be to- 


morrow childleſs, and perhaps the next day fink to | 
the grave, amidſt the hootings and execrations of 
an indignant world, without one tear from the pious 
prejudices of filial duty, to mitigate the juſtice of 


your fate, To make it worſe, you drag forth from 
the long deſired manſion of reſt the aſhes of your 
wife, and deplore her, as if to inſinuate that the ve- 
_ father's tears were as hypocritical as your 


| Sec how malevolence and guilt plays the 
4 Dh their victims. When you deplore the 


death of your wife, you only remind us, that it 


would 
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would have been better you had treated her with 
ſome little tenderneſs and humanity while living. 


— — 


b 1 SINCE writing the above, I haye gone abroad 
e in. cbhro' the places of public reſort, and have learned 


cat which, had I known it two days ago, would 
| E have ſaved me the trouble of writing this letter. 

dave learned, that all which the ingenuity of 
an can deviſe in elucidation of truth, could not 

| 3 render you more deteſted and deſpiſed than your 
Vorn letter has. I am ſorry to ſay, that the reſpee- 
able perſon, to whom you have addreſſed it, is, in 
Ponſequence of it, mentioned in ſlighter terms 
ban he deſerves. In juſtice to himſelf, therefore, 
e ſhould publiely ſpurn you from his threſhold. 
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Were it poſſible for the imagination to conceive 


ks 2 you cloathed with deſpotic power, one might draw 
3 2 a picture from you of all the tyrants who curſed- 


Rome during the empire. The vanity of Nero 
WE the caprice of Caligula—the brutal ſenſuality af. -* 
Heliogabolus—and the cruelty of ALL, might be 

painted from your model; but chiefly Commodus, 
who, in order to ape Hercules, with coward, cruel 
heart, combated a parcel of old men, who, by his 
previous order, were ſupplied with ſpunges inſtead 
| of * for weapons, and with a maſſy club beat 
H 2 out 
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ont their brains. As it is, Sir, you offer to the 
world a ſpectacle, as well worth contemplating as 
any wild beaſt in Pid:ock's Menagerie—a being at 
once diſgraceful to the vile corps eſpionage, and 
more wicked and contemptible than a Jacobin. 
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Leaving for the prefent the gloomy manfion of 
Malevolence, I turn to the bright realms of Genius 
and Virtue, in Mr. Burke. And on this ſubject I 5 
will indulge no farther than to demonſtrate the 
falſehood and wickedneſs of thoſe who accuſe bin 
of acting againſt his own former avowed principles; 
and to ſhew, by a few extracts from different | 9 
works of his, that he always held the very ſame great 
outline of principle that bas lately guided his po- 3 
litieal eonduẽt. He who gives broken, detached 4 
ſentences, without the context, in order to malign, s 
is a moſt foul, falſe, and deliberate calumniator. | 


To fhew that Mr. Burke's opinion of the late 
unfortunate King of France was not a new ſentiment, 
adopted on occaſion of the Revolution, hear what 
he ſays of him in his ſpeech 11th February, 1780. 


* When I look, as I have pretty carefully looked 
© into the proceedings of the French King, I ſee 
* nothing of the character and genius of arbitrary 
finance none of the bold frauds of bankrupt 


power—none of the wild ſtruggles and plunges 
f 6 of 
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« of Deſpotiſm in diſtreſs———] ſee neither 
« Louis the XIVth, or Louis the XVth, &c.— 
« Oeconomy has entered in triumph into the pub- 
« lic ſplendor of the French Monarch—into his 
« private amuſements—into the VE of 
dis neareſt and higheſt relations Thoſe 
ion of 5 d are the acts of a Patriot King.“ g 
zenius ; 1 | | 
Beal 
te the | 
ſe kim 3 2 “ In hot reformations, in what men, more zea- 
ciples; I 1 | & Jous than conſiderate, call making clear work, the 
fferent 1 | © whole is generally ſo crude, fo harſh, ſo indi- 
3 3 | & veſted; mixed with ſo much imprudence and ſo 
is po- 3 much injuſtice; fo contrary to the whole courſe 
of human nature, and human inſtitutions, that 
© the very people who are the moſt eager for if, 
© are among the firſt to grow diſguſted with what 
* they have done.—Then ſome part of the abdi- 
* cated grievance is recalled from its exile, in or- 
* der to become a corrective of the correction 
* then the abuſe aſſumes all the credit and popu- 
* larity of a reform: The very idea of purity and 
© difintereſtedneſs in politics falls into diſrepute, 
* and 18 conſidered as a viſion of hot and inexpe- 
* rienced men.—And thus diſorders become in- 
** curable, not by the virulence of their own qua- 


* lity, but by the unapt and violent nature of the 
8 remedies.” 
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54 
| Whether the principles thus laid down by My. 
Burke, were founded in wiſdom or not, the expe- 
rience of 1795 has ſnewn.— But to proceed. Speak- 


ing of pen/ions in the foregoing ſpeech, Mr, Burke 
ſpeaks as follows : | 


cc Indeed no man knows when he cuts off the 
* incitements to a virtuous ambition, and the juſt 


« rewards of public ſervice, what infinite miſchief 


he may do his country, through all generations 
« ſuch ſaving to the public, may prove the worſt 
* mode of robbing it. The Crown, which has in 
F its hands the truſt of the daily pay for national 
“ ſervice, ought to have in its hands alſo the means 
5 for the repoſe of public labour, and the fixed ſet- 
cc tlement of acknowledged merit, There is a time 
c 2ohen the weather-beaten veſſels of the State ought 10 
& come into harbour. They muſt at length have a 
tc retreat from the malice of rivals, from he perfidy of 
1 40 885 friends, and the inconſtancy of the people. 


« When men receive obli * from the Crown, 
through the pious hands of fathers, or of connec- 
te tions as venerable as the paternal, the depend- 
* ences which arife from thence, are the obliga- 
« tions of gratitude, and not the fetters of ſervilit y. 
1 Such ties originate in virtue and promote it. 


- 


What 
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What an unſeemly ſpectacle would it af- 
« ford, what a diſgrace would it be to the Common- 
« wealth that ſuffered ſuch things, to ſee the hope- 
« fq] ſon of a meritorious miniſter begging his 
= < bread at the door of that treaſury, from whence 
das father diſpenſed the ceconomy of an empire, 
and promoted the happineſs and glory of his 


* country.— 


* am not poſſeſſed of an exact common 
WW < meaſure between real ſervice and its reward. 1 
am very ſure that ſtates do ſometimes receive 
| © ſervices, which it is hardly in their power to 
« reward according to their worth. If I were to 
« give my judgment with regard to this country, 
< I do not think the great efficient officers of the 
| © ſtate to be overpaid. The ſervice of the public is 
a a thing which cannot be put to auction, and 


* ſtruck down to thoſe who will agree to execute 
the cheapeſt. : 


—* A perſon in high office can rarely take a 
view of his family houſe, if he ſees that the ſtate. 
* takes no detriment, the ſtate muſt ſee that his af- 
fairs ſhould take as little.” 


This is the language of Mr. Burke, when in 
Oppoſition when moving for the introduction of 
an economical reform into the public expenditure, 


which 


56 
which afterwards, as a Miniſter, he brought in. 
And this was his language, when, according to 


Mr. Miles, he reprobated penſions, and was a Re- 
RIDE bordering on Jacobiniſm, 


To purſe — order, I will now, hav- 


ing gone through your bill of impeachment, ap- 
ply myſelf to the title, at leaſt to that part of it 


which is worth applying to. You ſtand arraigned 

of wilful miſrepreſentation and falſhood, and you 
ſhall now be convicted. In the body of your 
work, you ftate Mr. Burke to be a Republican in 
1789, and to give colour to this falſhood, you 
frame a new fal ſhood, and prefix as a motto to 
your Letter, an extract from a ſpeech of that gen- 
tleman, delivered on the Regency, 27th ts 
2789 ,—You ſtate it thus: 


IS 3 5 3 , 


00 If you areFor a Republic, why do you not make 
« it in a direct and manly way? Why not 
< openly declare your intentions ?—If you aſk 
«whether I hate a Republican ſpeculation, I 
« will anfwer—No:—1T love, revere and adore, 
the true principles of a l 


Now let the world ſee what the integrity of Mr 
Miles is. Mr. Burke's words are as follow, taken 
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from Debret's Parliamentary Regiſter, Vol. 25th. 
Page 325. 


I they choſe to make a Republic, why did they 
not make it in a manly way, and openly declare 
their intentions? If he were aſked, did he hate a 
Republican sPECULATION? He would anſwer, 
= No.—BUT HE KNEW A REPUBLIC COULD 
Nor BE SPECULATED UPON ACCORD- 
nc TO OUR CONSTITUTION, &c.” 


1 Mr. Miles finds all the words after the word 
* NO, to be ſo explanatory of Mr. Burke's real ſen- 


£ 1 timents, and of courſe, fo contradictory, to his 
= (Miles's aſſertions) that he very hone/tly leaves them 


out, and does not even make a mark to denote an 


= us. After this, can he have the aſſurance to 
= impeach any man, or expect to be believed? 


But that is not all—for in the ſame volume from 
which he extracted that, and not many pages from 
it, he muſt have ſeen the following principles laid 
down by Mr. Burke, which I have extracted out 
of juſtice to that gentleman, as well as to gag the 
mouth of this malevolent falſifier. 


— 
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_ MR. * 10 the Rights of the On. 


22d, wks 1788, on the or, 
Debrett's Parl. Regiſter, Vol, 25, | 


« Mr. Burke declared, he conſidered it as his 
ce ſole pride and his excluſive glory, to deliver in 
* his character of M. P. his ſentiments—not with a 
« yiew to amuſe the people by flattery at their own 
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« againſt the wiſh of the people, whenever they 
e attempted to ruin themſelyes.” 


« For his own part, he was content with the 
& Conſtitution as he found it he wanted no altera- 
cc ration but there were others who did, and who 


t ſet no value on the wiſdom, integrity, and patri- 
« otiſm of our anceſtors, who ſtruggled ſo glori- 
* ouſly in defence of an ungrateful poſterity. To 
6c argue upon principle, he conſidered himſelf as 
* fully juſtified in aſſerting, that Great Britain is 
governed by an hereditary monarchy. It was fo by 
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the written and the unwritten law it was fo by 
the very eſſence of our excellent, our at preſent 
ie matchleſs conſtitution—and heaven forbid it ſhould 
i ver prove otherwiſe, —It was our own inheritance— 
it was our powerful barrier, our ſtrong rampart 


againk 
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* expence, and to perſuade them they poſſeſſed 
* powers, to which under the Conſtitution they 
ee had no right—but on the contrary, to ſpeak 


they 3 
wok Hanover, to poſſeſs the power given by the Con- 
they 
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bdunals, bloody proſcriptions, and all the long 
train of evils attendant upon the diſtractions of 
_ * :/-erided and unprineipled Republics.” 


59 
7 againſt the ambition of mankind. It held out Z 
« an excellent leflon to the moſt afpiring—it ſaid, 


thus far ſhalt thou go, and no farther.” It ſhel- 
| « tered the ſubject from the tyranny of illegal tri- 


\ 


SAME DAY. 
“J have given my allegiance to the Houſe of 


 < ftitution. I worſhip the gods of our glorious 


== < Conſtituion, but I will not worſhip Priapus.” 
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By thoſe to whom the precepts of philoſophy and 
the benefits of learning, have given a tolerable 
view of the very limited extent of the human intel- 
lect, and who know how ſeldom a warm vivid ima- 
gination has ever been controuled by the cool dic- , 
tates of ſevere judgment, it muſt appear wonderful 


that the enemies of Mr. Burke, have not been able 
in the vaſt maſs of political reaſoning and eloquent 
| diſcuſſion he has left us on our public records, to 

find ſome well founded charge of contradiction and 
inconfiſtency.—In the innumerable excurſions and 
flights he has taken into the wide region of fancy, 
| I 2 the 


60 


| the ſame amiable ſpirit of morality, and the ſame 
ſound principles of policy are to be found, as in his 

, Moſt deliberate works of judgment; and I hazard 
nothing when I pledge myſelf on the aſſertion, that 
one great code of moral and political principle has 
pervaded all his viſible efforts in regular concatena- 
tion, without miſſing one link, from the firſt trace 
we have of his political careerup to thepreſent day, 
The conftitution of England has all along given the 
law of his opinion; and to prevent the inordinate 
increaſe of crown influence on one hand, and the 
encroachments of democratic power on the other, 
all his efforts have been directed. He muſt have 
but a foul heart indeed, or a bad head, who will af- : 
ſert that a man's varying his means is a dereliction 
of his ends—or that, ſupporting the monarchy, # 
when it is conſpired againſt, and ſurrounded with | 
dangers, is not as much the debt of every Briton to | 
the Conſtitution, as repreſſing the undue attempts | 
that Monarchy might make on the Rights of the 
People. When the Royal Prerogative was too 
great, Mr. Burke oppoſed it—When Europe and 
England were filled with Jacobins, he rallied 
all his forces round the Throne. Indeed when 

| Monarchy has got into ſuch diſaffection, ſo much 
out of faſhion as it were—that the bounty of 
the nation to an exiled prince is noticed with 
invidious aſperity by men of ſituation ; and the 
repairs of Holyrood Houſe are ſneered at in 4 
ſordid 
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fordid calculation in a great aſſembly : it is time 


ſame 

in his for all true friends of the conſtitution to rally round 
1azard the Throne, and protect it.—You, Mr. Miles, will 
1, that profeſs yourſelf foremoſt in ſuch a work after what 
le has I have ſhown, it would be wrong to doubt your 
hi ſincerity—profeſſions are certainly entitled to ſome 
trace weight — facts however beat them out of the field: 
at day, and facts, I dare ſay and hope will bear you up. 

en the PE x. 1 

rdinate In ſearching for materials againſt Mr. Burke in 


ad the me Parliamentary Regiſter, you could not, if you 


other, did not intend it, have overlooked, in the very 
ſt have ſpecch you have fo very honeftly cited, a paſſage 
will aſ. chat might be in ſome ſort intereſting to your 
eliction feelings Mr. Burke there fays, © The Right 
narchy, 5 = © Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Pitt) has ſaid, that, 
ed with o treat the Prince with diſreſpect, is to treat 
riton tb bis Majeſty with diſreſpect— The Right Ho- 
ttempts : * nourable Gentleman is in that opinion correct, 
of the | * fince thoſe who injure the, Prince of Wales un- 


was too Mp doubledly injure the King.” This, then is not the 
ope and If FH as of Mr. Burke alone, but of Mr. Pitt alſo, 
rallied and, indeed, muſt be the opinion of every man of 


d when 
ſo much 
unty of 
ed with 
and the 
at in 4 


ſordid 


common ſenſe. Where then, ſir, was your boaſted 

love for the Conſtitution ?—where was your loyal- 
ty ? when you wrote a public letter to the Prince 

of Wales, which, if written to a private gentleman, 

would have brought down perſonal vengeance on 

your head ; which had the tendency to lower his 
Highneſs 


63 | 
Highneſs in public eftimation, and which might 
have operated as an encouragement to other Jaco- 
bins to add further infults to Royalty, in his High- 
neſs's perſon. Did Mr. Pitt but know the injuri- 
ous ſuſpicions which that letter brought upon him, 
he would at once undeceive the public, and take 
care to have it underſtood that whatever you 


might have been heretofore as a ſpy, you are not 
enen by him now as a writer. 
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T truſt in God that not all the wicked miſrepre- 
. ſentation of Jacobins—all the artifice of Faction, 
or all the envy of party men, will prevent Mr. 
Burke from enriching the world with his hours of 
retreat. The importance of his works is ſeen in the 
aſtoniſhing avidity with which they are bought up. 
Upheld as he is by his own native ſtrength and pub- 
lic opinion, he muſt ſcorn the aſſaults of his Jacobin 
enemies.—He well knows that though the machi- 
nations and fictions of impoſture have their day, 
they all vaniſh before time—that nothing is perma- 
nent but truth—that every day's experience gives 
it new life—that every adverſe blaſt roots it deeper. 
And the favour of the moſt benignant ſovereign 
that ever held the ſcepter, who not only feels for 
his calamities, but reveres his talents and virtue, 
will more than compenſate to him for all the po- 
litical ſtorms and ſtruggles of his life - would to 
God we had the proſpect of another Burke, and 
another, 
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another, and ance ill to blefs the winitry and 
enrich mankind with their counſels. 
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If any thing could aggravate the folly, and wicked- 
neſs of your ſcurrility to Mr. Burke, it is the opi- 
nion you expreſs of his abilities towards the end of 
his letter. That madman, that lamentable old man 


fit only for a ſtrait waiſlcoat, is found at the end of 


your letter to be a Shakſpear and an Ariſtotle. It 
is a wonder a man of your great attainments did not 
think of adding a compariſon to the full as much 
if not more appropriate. He who rouſed his torpid 
countrymen to a ſenſe of their danger from Cata- 
line's conſpiracy 1s ſurely a proper object of com- 
pariſon with Mr. Burke. Tacitus, gives the follow- 
ing character of that great man. 


Ad Ciceronem venio cui eadem pugna cum 

equalibus ſais fuit, que mihi vobiſcum eſt; illi 
enim antiquos mirabantur—ipſe ſuorum, tempoe 
rum eloquentiam anteponebat. Nec ulla re magis 
ejuſdem etatis oratores precurrit quam judicts. _ 
Primus enim excoluit orationem, primus & verbis 
delectum adhibuit, & compoſitioni artem, locoſy. 
leetiores attentavit, & quaſdam ſententias invenit, 
we? in orationibus quas ſenior jam & juxta finem 

vilæ 
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vite Sn id eft * mags, profecerat 
uſuq. & experimentis didicerat, quod optimum 
dicendi genus eſt.” 


Such was the language which an ancient writer 
applied to an ancient Burke—but though the 
times. difplay a rival worthy of Cicero, I fear we 
have yet to Took, and unhappily in vain, for the 
counterpart of Tacitus. 


wc 


But though we have not a Tacitus, we have 
2 Zoilus and a Therſites too in Mr. Miles, with as 
much as is bad of that deteſtable monſter of Ho- 
mer's brain, Achilles. — Achilles ferox, iracundus, acer. 
The reſt is wanting in our modern—for all the 
abominable malevolence of the brute of antiquty, 
ſunk before the grey hairs, and dene ſorrows 
of the childleſs Priam. 


There is but Hübe dere wanting to fill up the 
meaſure of your character, and make it over-run— 
Stay in London! write more! — I can hardly wiſh 
ſuch aman a better fate your friends perhaps (if you 

bave any) will recommend to you a retreat, where 
ke a ſalmon, with its head under a weed, your 
beſt comfort may be the hope, that you remain 
unnoticed. In that caſe, let me offer you a Popiſh 
recipe of ſackcloth and aſhes.——Depart, fly, ſpi- 
der, to your cobweb; there waſte away the 
Ad remnant of your life in ſhame and forrow, 


and, | 


2 


and, af you can, in N . 
your days, and your nights in contrition and | 
3 for forgiveneſs. Fly from a world where 

the felicity of your fellow creatures tempts you to 


iter zdd a diurnal increaſe to the burthen of your of- 
the | fences. Remember, that when an all-juft God 
we protracts the term of impunity, he offers the alter- 
the native of amendment or aggravated vengeance: 
and prone if you can, by the offer. 

ave I know that little of either ſhame or repentance, 
as Ws to be expected from thoſe who are rather con- 
To. dent to want honeſty than importance, and rather 
. E chooſe to avow their improbity, than diſpenſe with 
the 1 the indulgence of their malice, In ſuch men, 
ity, : 3 however, the deficiencies of conſcience are amply 
ms M8 3 | ſupplied by the exceedings of envy: From the 

= happineſs of mankind, they draw more than the 

; W torture, without the benefit of contrition; and, 
the ; | contrary to general diſpenſation, purchaſe eter- 
ny | nal miſery at the price of temporal puniſhment. 
il | For thoſe who wander from the path of rectitude, 
. at the ſolicitation of the natural paſſions and appe- 
3 tites, and who, in their crimes, ſeek rather their 
5 own enjoyment than the annoyance of their fel- 
1 low creatures, pity will find a tear, and piety a 
iſh prayer. But when a man acts upon the principle 

of unqualified miſanthropy „ and apportionates his 


3 malice 
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we ouzht not | to with him u lefs, ſo de cardalſt pt 


2 ah wiſh im a greater curls, than the difeppoints 
T2. ment of bis ſchemes, and the company of his owt 
reflection ——MAY THEY EVER Be Hg 


